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ABSTRACT 

This proposal for a longitudinal expérimental study 
with a treatsent intervention focuses on the process of writing as 
revision. Revision refers to the process vhich occurs prior to and 
throughout the writing of a work, rather than the final editing. 
According to this process, the writer goes through five stages: 
preconceptions concerning style and intention,. discrisination as to 
what the work does or suggests, dissonance or lack of congruence 
betveen intention and result, accospanying tension, and, finally, 
revision, Obstacles day occur at any one of these stages. The 
treatseent interventions focus on resoving obstacles to revision and 
include journal writing, verbalization cf experience, and editing the 
work of other writers. Predictor wariables and tests in writing and 
poétry as process and producf are also discussed, (LL) : 
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The behavior of caniecn ae are eet In language as both means and end, 
for conmuntiattup ce, » and play’with words. We are concerned with 
one's Striving for ewellence tn the use of language in writing. We have,a 
special interest tn puptry as a way iid discoursing that Stretches poee all 
kinds of writing die word die, actual dialogue, javented dialogue, true 
stories, invented stories, "directions for how to make or how to do, jntormat ton, 
and ideas. We focus on poetry because of what it is and what it can do. 
(Oella-Pfana, 1975, Moffett and Wagnér, 1976, pp 46- 462 4 Poetry is a way 
of discoursing that says more than ra be said ina litera mode and Says it 
with more power and beauty And the value of poetry beyond the joy of word 
play ts in rts contribution to personal development and analytic thinking, for 
1f pushed too soon or ee eee to think and talk fa analytic ways the basis 
of personal develuprent i¢ forced Out of children and they will look for it in 
other ways, perhaps much less félicitous. Furthermore, people can reason and 
verbalize better tf they stop sometimes in favor of intuition and metaphor ons 
call it the advantage of herspective Linear, analytic thinking stereotypes 
thought A major way to offset this is to combine vocabulary in unusual ways. 
So much for the tehavicral du win we are centering on. Our focus within this 
behavioral domin is ‘thé revision process" -- writing as revision = (ur 


conceptual zation of the revisinn irovess £5 presented in the next section. 


*Paper presented at thin Annual Meeting of the American Educational Reseamh 
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A conceptualization of writing as r revision. An analysis of autobiographies, 
Vitegary criticism, manuscripts of writers, writers writing about their own 
process, and research, suggests @ tentative conceptual tzation of processes 
— involved in writing-as-revision {See Figure 1, "The process of writing as 
reviston.§ spr a formulation can guide the development and validation of 


assessment. procedures and intervention strategies for the study of writing as 


revision. A writer 4s seen as one for wirom preconceptions (concerning style 


or what the peter Intends for a work to ayLompl ish) guide preliminary werk 


- | * (written, spoken, a or thought) and then provides. the orikerion against 
ear which one makes diseriMnations as to what the work does or what eee . 
gS: Dissonance (Tack of Sere between what the sare does and what the writer 
1” 


“ feels ft should do) may then follow with associated tension. The tension may, 


; be @ concern by the writer that the work does do what he intends, but that he 

: 19 dissatisfied with the intention add waits to iG a his preconceptions. Or 

the. tension may be a concern that the work does not do what the writer intends 

tk He wants to change the work, The hues may resolve this tension by 

* reconceptions or re-visions.* The re-visions may have to do with changing 

“ preeoncepe fons concerning style (of other matters), seeing — one might change — ; 

~the work to make it conqruent with ad's inner vision, or seeing how one may, 
remove obstar les to attempting.a resolution. There is no ImpTication+that . 
this is all a conscious process. Nor that the elements described flow in Pi 
fixed sequence, Nor that one wil] see dissonance, feel tension, or try to 
resolve the tension in the direction of matehing one's intention with one's 
perception of what the work doe » a the other way around. Indeed the inclusion 
of “obstacles to revision" in the concept Walization implies that preconceptions 
may limit as well as help, that dhscrimination as to what a work does may be ‘ 


limited, that dissonance may not be sensed, that tension may not be felt ‘ 
4 
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and reconception may ‘be avoided. TNS conceptualization suggests measures of 


_ performance’ Such as the writer's canis of precancepe ions (or stylistic 
biases), the, intensity of tension or frequency or suration of “dissonance,” 
the persistence and type and variety of ways in which one attempts to resolve ; 
the dissonance, and the ways in which oné goes about removing obstacles to 
reviston throughout the work. How does one renove obstacles such as fo 


perception of dissonance, or no tension from dissonance because of audience- 


approval, or narrow range of stylistic preferences with which to judge one's \- 
/ 


work, or limited strategies for re-co ception? The obstac}es themselves : . 
syggest that development of the write must take place over many years and . | 


‘ ' 
that the understanding of writing as revision is not something one can capture 


* tna one-time brief assessment. And tha dimension of discriminating what a 


* work does and how it matches one's sense uf what it should do suggests again 


a developmental pattern beginning with the Struggle to master one voice and 
going on through mastery or non mastery to other models one may imitate, 


twist or leap from or between. 


This ‘conceptual {zat ion leags to quite different measures than those 
currently in VOGUE. but not-so-dif ferent from those recognizable by performing 
writers. Thug, we See it as unfruftfut to conceptsal ize i as “original” , 
in the sense pf statistical infrequency. for ‘example in one test, “paper" - | 
in response tlo "crackle" is zerg points and "biting celery" is four points. 


In another, the word “bank" is a common associate for “a word that means some - . 


thing different in relation to the words: river money. Rare responses 
are "liquid," "“Seine/Sen,” and "currency." But the rarity of one's responses. . 


compared with other persons does not negate the possibility that the response 


was quite common considering the reading and experience of the writer. And tt 
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"home or abroad. Writers cannot develop within the formal school alune, but ; 


; PB 1 ; 
e / 


Goes not enlighten us eonuernian the process. Thus we seek measures rich ~ 
in elucidat fon of processes of verbal production and covering a wider range of 
atscourse than ts customary. We also reject as counterproductive sthe identi- 
Ficatton of talent in terms of. products ‘alone. We do assume that for a large 
group of persons distinguished by ie there will be many unusaet- ane 
socially useful products. But our approach to poetry, as arathiek is aries 
ina separate section below. . 

Treatment inteaventions. Our treatment interventions grow out of our - 
cancentuat ization’ af the process of writing’ as revision. Our focus on 
interventtons is on renoving obstactes to revision. The specific form they 
take should grow out of data gathered along: the way. Yet we see some : 


paketit tes low and are dad das them. Some will be applied. directly to 


the ints and dthers through the formal school, the community, and! peers at 


there are advantages of collections of resources and audiences within the 

fornia school setting. Still, the kind of audiences necessary to remove 

certain obstacles to revision will at times exist outside the formal school. 

1, The journal. It is said » goursal is not for everyone. the major - 

) objection is that most people who start journals give them up. ,A 
journal approach where this is less likely to happen is Ira Progoff's . 
At_a Journal Workshop, New York: Dialogue House Library, 1975. The 
structure and ways’ of using the journal mete nds by ‘Progoff out . 
of his experience with Jife histories of creative people -- creative R 


in writiog, art, running a business, rearing children, living a life. ee 
Abe purpose of the journal is:to keep in touch with the movement ug 


your life. It is kept for that purpose, but when kept for this genera 


Po 
Seed 
® 


aes ; , a *s 
aim it turns out to be’ useful for many ‘specific sale ~~ to as a 
. / 
relationship, clarify an idea, decide on ‘what ta do in your work, or 
asa ai book for aedttng about things. We have tried Progoft' $ ~" 
r 
| sankonsh and are developing an abbreviated form of’ Progoff's journal 


workshop in which oné learns how to get a journal gotng and“how to 


enter it froma variety of vantage points including “logs: (daily. periods), 


——— 


| dialogues (with en ae society, events, the body), movements 
of process of one's life (stepping stones, roads taken sais not taken), 
_ and’ the less analytic “depth dimensions of consg fousness (seule. 

Maerys and inner wisdom). How do, writers vary in ways of entering 

: at. using this kind of journal? .Does the Journal takeoff remove ° 
lobstacles to getting a wide range of beginnings he one's work (and thus : 
broaden, the narrow preconception)? se journal provide that ) 


A i inner movement or significance of what the work intends that maintains 


the tension needed to get on with-thé work? ne? y 
2. ‘The ae of discourse. It ig probably true that most sdefYciencies 


‘in writing ‘are due fs deficiencies in expertencing (putting eapertanae 


<4tnto thought) and. sa elieliG (making messages from exper tence for } : 
other people). ‘After all, one can aipertence without verbalfzing and 

4 j one can verbalize without reading and’ writing. We'witl emphasize, — 2 N 
: “interventions: that focus on verbal ization of experience (bath compre- - 

hension and composition) and let writing, grow out of that. And to 

insure experience across the whole range of discourse we will ose | - 
“Moffett's model. See James Moffett and Betty Jane Wagner student - 
% ‘centered vanquase arts and reading, ‘K-13. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 

, 1976, especially page 24, although the book is organized around the j 
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model. Does practice anne the’ range of discourse indicated here. ; 


have effects throughout the revleiton process? Does “ite for exanale, 
effect discrimination of al broader. range of cri revs for what a work 
might do? Does it increase dissonance in the sense of ability to : et 


* ay 


- see what a work does not do from a particular vantage PONE, Does it” 


' produce tension associated with having seen mich work done well and 


thus internalize standards that produce discomfort with nedinerity? 


bale it increase the possiblities fer reconception oe resolution of ; i 
dissonance by providing a broad range of experience in editing and ‘e 
‘Sitita ttn works across a’ range of kinds of Seeaivie? i 7 wy : 


‘ ween 


A brief summary of Moffett’ s nine types of discourse is presented , ” 


here. Poetry, as noted above, is a way of discoursing that stretches.- 


across all nine ‘categories. * : 
- y 
Speaking, Listening, Reading and Writing and the use of 
other nthe fareghe; body expression, movies} occkr a 
across the whole ran nds of discourse listed below ,- 
1. word tay (riddles, puns, ~ 6. true stories (autobtogrdphy, 
tongue twisters) < ° * memoir, biographic, repontagts : 
2. labels and captions (graphs, ‘journals ’ ‘ 
- maps, newspager head! ines) 7. .directions {how to do things, 
3. invented dialogue (-improvi- and how to make Eines 
> sation, scripts, comic str a 8. infotmatiofi-general ize bce o or 
4. actual dialogue (discussior informationvarticles that 
interviews, trials, hearings, » * forth fact oBfained from obser- 
transcripts) vations of the environment, ex- 
5. invented stories (fiction, periments, what oth¥r people ,. * ‘ 
fables, folk tales, myths, know, what recordy store, books, 


legends, narrative poetry, etc.) 
4 fantasy, realistic fiction) 


éeneralizeg thought 
ng opinion, reflection, 


. incl 


* “ ~ general ization: and argumentation 
7 : in the form of essays, dialogue ~ 
‘ ; ‘ of ideas, loaded description, r 
eS me 2 or maxims, or a a 
me. we : 
7 * 


‘ 7. \ 
oe haa . . ; ‘ 


3. polarities. While “the journaj” and “practice along the range: of 
, CHACOUERES may in itself make all the difference in removing 
obstacles to revision, we think nof. There must be/somethfng that . 
produces ih a writer the hii a "to ma sant taxt that voice 
is within, and — en eer that eta ee BEN as, at the as 
beginning of the writing of a poem one knows "that the first fifty : 
ways I try it areal] going to be Wrong." To see one's work: as 
"always mayer imental and always completely unsatisfactory” or “never 
finished"-or w th "an outsidé eye" that blocks nye the conceptual buzz : 
that started tho work-out loud in one's. fiend. there must. be some thing 
else. We are suesst ag Does it have to: ‘do with Some-one else at 
first and perhaps 2 oneself “providing polarities to all one does 


Os until there i$ a ‘sense as to whether the work will.also make the | 


is ‘reader "experience the buzz" ta his own being with nothing | but the / 


> * ; written matter to do it? Thus, we will attempt interventions to ° aa 


vgs provide polarities to what the writer seas Polarities to preconceptions 


4 “concerning style or intended effect of the work “and how one begins a 7 4a ‘ 
“ ; | work. Polarttfes to the writer’ s: ‘Judgment as te ‘dstner a work does 
? _ 
what was intended ar what the.work itself suggests. Polarities to 


~ the mode? vor voice _pireddy tasters. Polarities to the writer's 5. Fo ge Y 


, 


‘ @ 6 


< ‘ ways of removing obstacles to resolution of tssonance= tengion; j.e., , 
) polarities to the writers’ ways of getting the re- vialon Ae makes 

oe (oe . ‘ the work do what is intended. This appears to be a matter of making 

‘ "use of different ngs eae -to-the-writer audiences. The techniques 


for _providing ‘these  poterktins are yet to be worked out but will 


likely include having the writer edit the work of other wri ters, | 


, 
| \ 
I 


’ 8 os ; 


,useful for grade nine or beyond (and below if ead to ‘the person). 


Ay ~, ‘ 
compare one's work with others, choose audiences for testing the 


effect of a work, choose “critics” locally anid abroad, ses So on. 
Peadictor vartahies. We peeves that most predictor variables: studies of 
"creative performance” in seitine and other skills suffer from a number of 
defects.’ There is generalfy ao evidence that the predictors sii eause 
with respect to a significant criterion, the ‘pieenckip between 
predictor and criterton, is not strong enough té be useful for individual," 
guAaOnC As sub- psircaioe are not assessed and thus the process by which anceadt 
test performance is achieved is hot known, snd assessment is usually for short. 


term one time performance ina limi ted context with respect to behavior where 


“a Vong span of developacnt is necessary to characterize it adequately. 


Nevertheless, because the performance we will assess is developmental and 
process orfented gver a wide range of kinds of discourse, we wish to determine 
the amount variance | in our performance measures accounted. for by extant : 


"predictar" tésts. 


-Eckstrom, ‘Ruth B. and others, Manual for kit of Factor-Referenced Coqnitive 


Tests, Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Jesting Service, 1976. Many of 
the marker tests for these factors have been recently revised (earlier 


editions were published in 1954 and 1963), the tests are brief, and they are 


These are 


tests for experimental purposes only. Other tests we will use are from: 


Meeker's Structure of Intellect Learning Abjlities Battery; the Torrance, 


-Khatena and Curinington Thinking Creatively with Sounds and Words, and the 


Institute for BehavfioralResearch in Creativity Biographicad Inventory, Form T; 
There is no space for detailed descriptions here. A brief listing follows. 


~ a ot 


For this purpose we will use a aclu af tests from , 


* 


y 


The first ten a) Suis are. from Eckstrom, “French and Harman (1976). The 
remaining ones are indicated below. 


1. verbal closure, including ‘unscramb] ing words (ievg) and finding 


four letter words hidden among other letters. 
_ 2. associational fi vency including writing words with same or opposite——~ 
meaning to a given word and completion of figures of speech. 
2. expressional fluency including gains sentences to fit blanks with 
same given first letters of vis Araehcaar iia _free, making sentences 
with four given words arranged. as desired and others Sdded, and 
noes sentences without changing the meaning. 
4, ideational Mluency including listing ideas. for a given topic, writing 
about a theme, sting things that are alike in the way indicated. 
5, word word Fluency. including writing words with endings, Regeninaes or 
_ beginnings and endings like given words. 
6. associative memory writing first names” associates with a given last 
, name after studying a list of first and last tel 
7» general reasohing or indicating which arithmetical operations eat 
be used to solve a math problem. ; 
8. logical reasoning or choosing a diagram that correctly characterizes 
a given relationship etch as animals, cats and dogs. eo: 
: ae verbaf combrehension or selecting words that have the same or nearly ) 


the same meaning as a given word. 


10. flexibility of use or writing different uses for given objects. 
* 11. thinking creatively with sounds and words (Torrance, Khatena and 
Cunnington ,1973) including writing down word pictures for sound stimuli 


and for onomatopeic words (scored for verbal originality). 


t 


‘ 12. divergent production of semantic units (Meeker and others, 1975) or , 
writing a story about a drawing made in a previnus test in which the 
-Student makes a drawing of given squares by adding lines to it 
(scored for fluency and origimality). - 7 ‘ - . 
2 13. biographical inventory (Institéte for Behavioral Research in Creativity). 
This is a multiple choicd heterogeneous questionnaire (grades 5-12) 
used to predict creative performance. 
: Toward a critert on: - Poetry es process and product. Revision process is the 
ondietng movement of a writer in geeky a work to do what one intends uh to , 
do or what the work itself suggests. One would expect that if our conceptual- 
‘ization and measures of this process truly reflect qual tak ive variations in i 
the work of writers, then there should be a high: relationship between process , 
measures and qualitative fodgnents of works produ ee We PADRES: the criterta - 


for these qualitative dudyienty of work produced a evolve within the unfolding 


of the study. But we begin with some biases that inform and direct our work. ra 
Performance tests of the process of writing as revision Will be directed ao : 


toward the elements outlined in the section above on “a conceptual ization of 

writing as revision.” But what of measures of poetry as product? We shall be 

guided by our sense of what poetry is and what it does as sketched in the % 
aii section of the paper. The pues is for an audfence including the poet 
and Beka, It is the joy of word slay: It is a way of discoursing that has 
the power of ambiguity, ‘- that says more than can be said in a purely literal 
mode if there be one. It provides new, inttmate, vital ‘perspectives on one's 
own inner and outer ite as a human being and on one's more linear analytic ‘ 


“steredtyped modes of thought. How then can one assess the quality of poetry 


as product? At present we can only provide a hint as to procedure. We aim 


il ~ 


4 for statements about po along the lines "fhig poem has such and so many 
‘effects on persons nit preferences for and acquaintance with poetic discourse 
“of styles” e and z, and content q, r, “and ‘y.} Procedurally then one must 
first identi fy content and stylistic acquaintance and preferences of audiences. 
The audiences might then sort ‘poems-to-be- rated alcng a continuum of preference f 
and indicate fer the high dnd low ones what sprenrea to be discriminative 
for the rating. One must use several kinds of audience, of course, and‘the 
ratings may tell us as much about the limitations of audiences as it does 
about the effect of poems and the extent to which rankings of poem may be 
accounted for by given BUT REES ORS ENS of the audience. U viously this kihd of 
data may also provide a key to explgre the kinds of audience that can-best 


provide the feedback needed for a writer to remove given obstacles to revision 


Proposed designs. We feel that the methodology for a formal study to explore 
. the processes outlined above must REO within a longitudinal cross sectional - 


: experimental “strategy, some features wear deetane of other experimental, 


* 


: quasi-experimental, or non-experimental form.: : ‘ 
4 The basic design will be a Solomon Four Group Design (Campbell and Stanley; 
; 1963) -as follows where ay * randomly assigned, groups at the beginning of the 
: etuat at ages 14 (Sample A) and 25 (Sample By, & s peeerenr tests as Gescribed . 
above, 0 = performance tests on the process of writing: -as-revision, Lie treat- 
ment interventions as described above and "-" stonifies no test, éeeueank: 


~. F d 


3 > or other observation. 


6, a en: a: a ee, ee 
i. P xO ¥O XO xO) oxo 
fe GS : - f as, 0 P : ; 
ink : G, - 9 1 0 xO. x0. P , . 


Aje Sample A 14 15 16 ? 18 19 =. 20 
' Age Sample B es 26 2? 28 29 * 30 3 


Prtor to beginning the implementation of this design the development of s 
performance tests “0” and tryout on another sanpie will by, carried out for 
refinement of the measures and i ih concerning treatment interventions. ° 
Also, all along the way, Age, Sample 8 data may suggest intervention strategies 
tor Age Sample A. : 

How may we implement other research designs and strategies within this 
had, destqn Ona subdes gn will be the multiple eee} design (Baer, 
wal ¢ “ Ristey, 1968) which may be viewed as a single case quast- “experimental 
destqn Suppese some treatment intervention hunch 1s derived from previous 
data of tne type “writers who have Yost tenston-for- revision may get it back 

: by Commun tration with weiters who have moved from one style to another " 
This communication would be set up one by one with the lost-tension group 
and effects observed while treatment {s held back until later for ‘others. 

The case Study evaluation or ecological or systems approach will also be 
Pro loved (Bronfenbrenner, 1976). This approach views the person 4S 4 Sub- 
System tn a larger system including peers, home, school, community, and so.on. 
While it 5 non-esperimental, tnere 1s probably no other way to study the broad 


array of possible influences operating upon a writer, . ‘ 


stellate deataedl emcee nee atte emer ma dt enema eestor, ny an a mel NINN: sheet 


» ? if 


, 


‘ ; ‘ 


‘* "os There are disadvantages to the complex design proposed. Longitudinal : 


des1gns must be carefully shepherded to Prevent loss of subjects and the 


— ee ee 


- _ consequent threat to validity. Repeated eeeting may produce usdest rable 
affects which must be assessed. (The 4-group design and the ecological approach 
should pick this up.) ‘ind there 1s the ques tion as to whether the same behavior 

; 18, being measumd in repeated ae ae Since we see reuig fon process as 
developmental bul details changing présumably different behaviors will be 
A tapped within the same dimensions or domain. 7 { . e : 
The design proposed can give us data ” predictive validities of current 
creativity tests, tntervention effects, developnental patterns, _charatter ization 
sik tae an processes witkin the model and perhaps some movement toward 
eriterion measures for poetry as avoruct, ‘ ‘ 


And now? Though the proposed Horse tania! age is massive and as yet not 


funded, there is much within the design that provides a guide to beginning 


work for ourselves and-others. We are in process of obtaining a pilot sample. 
er an a State id contest. hus, work on the criterion problem . 
(poetry as res, and determination of validities of current Seatine: 
tests (concurrent rf not predictive) can get underway, Also, the development ye 
of performance measures of writing-as-revision can be begun: We welcome others 
to join us. We do not know what we will learn. We only keine that we will 
learn. The process goes on. An article by Ran Blake in the Dec., 1976 issue 
! of the Musfc Educator's Journal presents an exposition of teaching *"third stream 
misic™ which we intend to explore in relation to intervention techniques for ‘\ 


removal of obstacles to revision. - . * 


U 


™~ . 
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Figure 1] ; 
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initial vision 
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work will be 


, Stylistic pre- - 
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the work 


what one 


Discrimination 


.seeing what 
or does not do 


.seeing wHat the °.- 
work itself . 


Dissonance 


seeing matches 
or mismatches 
between what the 
work does and 


or what the work 
itself suggests 


The Process of Writing as Revision* 


Reconcept ion 


4 


sresolution of 

the dissonance 

and tension by: 
4 


does ; 


.re-vision or 
change jn pre- 
concePtions, 
ws 
.or re-vision as | 
to how to get 
the work to do 
_ what is intended, 
or, * 


.re-vision as to 
how to-remove 
obstacles to a 
satisfactory 
resolution 


intends 


Tension 


.concern with getting 
the work to do what 
one intends or what 
the work itself 

suggests © 


* . ; 
“Revision” as we use the term refers not to final editing, but to making a 


work congruent with what -one intends. 
out the writiag of-a work, until it is 


The process occurs prior to and through- 
finished or abandoned. The "work" may 


be a poem, experiment, story, painting, business, musical performance or 
composition, or the rearing of a child. 
in general, and poetry in particuiar. 
the entire process. 
the text. 


However, our focus is on writing skills 
"Obstacles" to revision may occur: through 


They are not shown in the figure but. are discussed in 


‘ _Cxaminer's Manual. £1 Segundo, California: SOI institute, 1975. 
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